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Reflections  of  1933 


The  annual  report  of  the  National  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness  reflects  the  aspirations  of 
the  Society’s  Directors  and  staff  and  the  wishes  of 
its  members.  Although  the  report  shows  a lowered 
budget  as  a result  of  the  depression,  the  program 
goes  on. 

The  average  gift  for  the  past  year  has  been  a little 
smaller  than  usual,  but  the  Society  is  encouraged  by 
the  unfailing  support  of  its  members.  Such  evidence 
of  loyalty  for  and  interest  in  prevention  of  blindness 
is  reassuring  and  stimulating.  In  meeting  the  bud- 
get for  the  year’s  activities,  the  receipt  of  legacies 
stood  us  in  good  stead.  The  income  from  these 
legacies  helped  to  offset  the  decrease  in  contributions. 

I know  that  I am  expressing  the  sentiments  of 
thousands  whose  sight  is  being  saved,  as  well  as  the 
gratitude  of  this  Society,  when  I thank  each  and 
every  person  remaining  steadfast  during  one  of  the 
most  critical  and  uncertain  years  in  the  economic 
life  of  our  nation.  We  need  all  the  help  we  can 
procure.  The  future  of  this  great  enterprise  depends 
upon  the  continuance  of  the  vital  support — both 
money  and  service— of  all  who  want  to  save  sight. 


President 


Highlights  of  1933 

The  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  entered 
its  second  quarter  century  in  1933.  The  span  of  twenty- five 
years,  of  course,  permitted  more  spectacular  comparisons  than  the 
span  of  a single  year.  The  first  quarter  of  a century  has  seen: 

A 75  per  cent  reduction  in  the  number  of  cases  of  blindness 
from  babies’  sore  eyes  among  children  entering  schools  for  the 
blind. 

An  increase  in  the  number  of  sight-saving  classes,  since  their 
establishment  in  1913,  to  430  in  1933. 

A marked  increase  in  the  amount  of  vision  testing  among 
school  children. 

The  development  of  a method  for  testing  the  vision  of  chil- 
dren as  young  as  two  years. 

The  adoption  by  safety  engineers  of  methods  for  preventing 
eye  accidents  in  industry. 

A remarkable  improvement  in  lighting,  and  the  invention  of  a 
device  for  measuring  light. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Society  recently  presented  an  historical  pan- 
orama of  its  work,  this  year  we  sketch  only  the  highlights,  stressing 
the  newer  aspects  as  we  enter  the  second  quarter  century. 

CWA  Projects  Provide  Sight  Conservation  Opportunity 
The  Civil  Works  Administration  has  engaged  the  services  of 
additional  school  nurses  and  personnel  who  are  using  eye  charts 
as  well  as  general  literature  of  the  Society.  Thus  far,  the  Society 
has  definite  knowledge  of  CWA  participation  in  eyesight  conserva- 
tion activities  in  Louisiana,  Missouri,  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  New 
Mexico  and  North  Carolina.  For  instance,  in  Nevada,  25  public 
health  nurses  were  provided  through  these  auspices;  as  no  funds 
were  available  for  procuring  educational  material,  the  Society  fur- 
nished the  necessary  publications  for  their  program. 
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Eye  Hygiene  in  the  Schools 

The  tendency  to  incorporate  eye  health  in  programs  of  general 
health  has  increased  steadily  among  state  health  department  and 
departments  of  education  throughout  the  Uiiited  States.  These 
were  circularized  with  a mimeographed  outline  of  “Suggestions 
for  a Program  of  Eye  Health  in  a School  System  , though  a corn- 
paratively  short  time  has  elapsed,  a number  of  states  now  use  this 
outline  as  a guide  in  preparing  their  health  programs.  The  Society 
co-operated  in  the  field  with  nursing,  health  and  educational  groups 
in  developing  a more  adequate  service  of  sight  conservation  for 
their  communities.  For  this  purpose,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  South 
Dakota,  Wyoming,  Nevada,  California,  Mississippi  and  North  Caro- 
lina were  visited  during  the  year. 

For  the  first  time  a staff  member  is  now  engaged  solely  in  work- 
ing with  teacher  training  institutions,  to  provide  adequate  infor- 
mation on  eye  care  and  hygiene,  and  to  guide  classroom  teachers 
toward  participation  in  the  school  program  of  sight  conservation. 
With  this  in  view,  the  Society’s  representative  spends  some  time 
in  a teachers  college  or  a normal  school,  studying  with  the  faculty 
the  possibilities  for  integrating  an  eye  health  program  into  the 
existing  curricula.  In  demonstrating  proper  lighting  before  these 
groups,  she  finds  a recently  perfected  portable  light  meter  of  great 
assistance.  It  is  startling  to  a school  principal  or  school  superin- 
tendent to  find,  when  this  little  instrument  is  placed  on  his  desk, 
that  he  is  working  in  three  foot-candles  of  light,  when  the  recom- 
mended minimum  is  ten,  and  to  find  that  many  students  in  his 
school  suffer  the  same  handicap. 


Non-Shatterable  Glass 

Five  states — New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  Nebraska  and 
Massachusetts — have  made  it  mandatory  for  automobiles  to  be 
provided  with  non-shatterable  glass  as  a means  of  safety.  In 
New  York  State,  the  influence  of  the  Society  was  exerted  to  bring 
about  passage  of  the  bill  and  the  Society  is  urging  similar  action  in 
Iowa,  where  a bill  is  under  consideration.  Non-shatterable  glass 
has  also  been  perfected  for  use  in  spectacles;  children  who  need 
to  wear  glasses  may  now  enjoy  play  without  hazard  to  the  eyes. 
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Medical  Consultant  Services 

The  Society  is  very  fortunate  in  having  the  voluntary  services 
of  an  ophthalmologist  on  its  Board  of  Directors  to  act  as  special 
consultant,  in  order  to  respond  to  numerous  requests  for  advice 
and  information  of  a medical  nature. 

A Girl  Scout  Manual  in  Large  Type 

Among  the  sight-saving  class  pupils  in  the  United  States  are 
many  who  are  eligible  to  be  Girl  Scouts.  The  Society  and  Girl 
Scouts,  Inc.,  are  co-operating  in  making  available  for  this  group 
the  Girl  Scout  handbook  in  large  type;  this  will  be  ready  for  dis- 
tribution early  in  1934  by  the  National  Equipment  Service,  Girl 
Scouts,  570  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Babies'  Sore  Eyes 

After  a bitter  fight  and  defeat  which  attracted  nation-wide  at- 
tention in  1932,  Illinois  has  passed  a law  requiring  the  use  of 
prophylactic  drops  in  the  eyes  of  all  newborn  babies;  Washington, 
D.  C.,  is  considering  a revision  of  its  regulations  on  this  subject. 

Syphilis  as  a Cause  of  Blindness 

The  campaign  against  syphilis  as  a cause  of  blindness  received 
impetus  from  resolutions  promising  support  which  were  passed 
by  the  following  sections  of  the  American  Medical  Association: 
Ophthalmology;  Dermatology  and  Syphilology;  Nervous  and 
Mental  Diseases;  Preventive  and  Industrial  Medicine  and  Public 
Health;  Pediatrics;  and  Obstetrics,  Gynecology  and  Abdominal 
Surgery.  Following  the  passage  of  these  resolutions,  the  American 
Social  Hygiene  Association  and  the  Society  adopted  as  part  of 
their  respective  programs  the  active  promotion  of  education  for 
prenatal  care  of  syphilitic  mothers.  Emphasis  is  being  placed  on 
the  need  of  a blood  test  for  every  expectant  mother.  The  American 
Medical  Association  is  co-operating  by  furnishing  facilities  for  en- 
listing the  active  interest  of  the  entire  medical  profession. 

Sight-Saving  Classes 

Despite  the  fact  that  special  classes  were  reduced  in  number  or 
discontinued  altogether  in  many  fields  of  education  during  the 
depression,  17  new  sight-saving  classes  were  established  for  school 
children  with  seriously  defective  vision.  Through  the  efforts  of 
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local  committees  and  the  Board  of  Education,  three  sight-saving 
classes  are  to  be  established  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  early  m 1934^ 
Training  courses  for  sight-saving  class  teachers  were  given  in  the 
summer  of  1933  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  State  Teachers 
College  at  Buffalo,  and  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 


Study  of  Causes  of  Blindness 

A trial  study  of  the  causes  of  blindness  among  children  m schools 
for  the  blind  discloses  the  striking  fact  that  many  of  these  children 
might  gain  sight  through  adequate  medical  or  surgical  treatment; 
measures  are  being  taken  to  bring  them  into  the  sighted  world. 
This  analysis  of  the  causes  of  blindness  among  children  is  an  under- 
taking of  the  Committee  on  Statistics  of  the  Blind,  sponsored 
jointly  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  the  Society. 
Examining  ophthalmologists  serving  schools  for  the  blind  in  several 
states  are  co-operating.  The  first  of  a series  of  reports  will  be 
published  early  in  1934. 

Medical  Social  Eye  Work 

Medical  social  eye  work  is  a growing  field  for  prevention  of 
blindness.  Since  the  first  training  course  was  given  in  1931,  ten 
trained  medical  social  eye  workers  have  become  actively  engaged 
in  some  phase  of  sight  conservation — one  as  far  away  as  Honolulu, 
Hawaii.  At  the  present  time,  a course  is  being  given  at  Washington 
University  Clinics  and  Allied  Hospitals,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Cross-Eyes 

Orthoptic  training  as  a part  of  the  treatment  for  cross-eyes  is 
gaining  more  attention.  Ten  clinics  have  already  been  established 
in  six  communities.  The  Committee  on  Optics  and  Visual  Physi- 
ology of  the  American  Medical  Association  requested  the  Society  to 
name  a committee  to  study  the  possibilities  of  this  type  of  training; 
this  committee  is  now  engaged  in  getting  the  consensus  of  leading 
ophthalmologists  on  the  subject. 

Summary 

The  Society  finds  that  greater  use  than  ever  before  is  being 
made  of  its  educational  material.  The  necessity  for  local  organ- 
izations to  curtail  expenses  has  forced  them  to  call  upon  the 
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Society  for  additional  amounts  of  literature;  exhibits;  slides  and 
films.  In  fact,  it  has  been  found  advisable,  in  some  instances,  to 
extend  the  use  of  the  film,  “Preventing  Blindness  and  Saving 
Sight,”  for  an  indefinite  period.  The  Sight-Saving  Review  con- 
tinues to  serve  as  a field  representative  throughout  the  United 
States  and  abroad.  For  more  specific  and  less  formal  pur- 
poses, the  Sight-Saving  Class  Exchange  serves  the  sight-saving 
class  teachers  and  the  medical  social  service  Bulletin  is  circulated 
to  medical  social  workers.  Frequent  comment  on  the  Society’s 
work,  in  newspapers,  magazines,  medical  publications  and  trade 
journals,  is  suggestive  of  general  interest  in  prevention  of  blind- 
ness activities. 

In  presenting  its  highlights  for  1933,  the  Society  wishes  to 
emphasize  its  policy  of  w'orking  with  all  authentic  agencies,  for  the 
purposes  of  economy  as  well  as  accomplishment.  It  acknowledges 
with  gratitude  the  continued  interest  of  its  participants,  both  those 
contributing  money  and  those  actively  engaged  in  the  work. 

Removal  Notice 

The  Society,  togetherwith  other  member  agenciesof  the  National 
Health  Council,  is  changing  its  headquarters  on  or  about  March  15, 
1934,  to  50  West  50th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Summary  of  Finances 

Although  the  budget  for  1933  provided  for  an  expenditure  of 
3125,000,  wise  management  and  careful  planning  made  it  possible 
to  reduce  the  fiscal  expenses  to  3116,000.  In  spite  of  reduced  ex- 
penditures, it  was  necessary  to  use  some  323,000  of  accumulated 
reserves  in  order  to  meet  all  bills.  In  other  words,  the  total  receipts 
from  members  and  donors,  as  well  as  interest  on  investments  and 
income  from  publications,  amounted  to  only  393,000 — 13  per  cent 
less  than  income  from  the  same  sources  last  year.  This  decrease 
would  be  alarming  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  number  of  con- 
tributions for  1933  almost  equalled  the  number  for  1932,  thereby 
reversing  a three-year  trend. 

The  sum  of  3116,000  was  budgeted  in  monthly  installments  to 
the  managing  director  by  the  Executive  Committee  and  was  ex- 
pended solely  for  items  appearing  in  the  annual  and  monthly 
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budgets.  The  managing  director  is  required  by  the  Executive 
Committee  to  submit  a detailed  statement  of  proposed  expendi  ures 
and  to  account  carefully  for  all  sums  spent  under  the  budget  limi- 
tations. Vouchers  are  on  file  for  every  expenditure. 

The  Executive  Committee  requires  a semiannual  audit  ot  its 
books.  For  the  year  ending  December  31,  1933,  a complete  audit 
was  made  by  Frederick  Fischer,  Jr.;  a copy  of  this  will  be  sent 
upon  request  to  anyone  wishing  to  make  a further  examination  of 
the  Society’s  financial  operations. 


In  Memoriam 

During  the  past  year  the  Society  has  regretfully  recorded  the 
death  of  loyal  and  generous  supporters.  The  memory  of  their 
vital  interest  in  the  prevention  of  needless  blindness  is  an  abiding 
inspiration,  as  well  as  a stimulus  to  carry  on  in  the  same  spirit  in 
which  they  gave. 


Form  of  Bequest 

I give  and  bequeath  to  the  National  So- 
ciety for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  Inc.,  a 
corporation  created  under  the  laws  of  the 

State  of  New  York,  the  sum  of 

Dollars 

for  its  corporate  purposes. 
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